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NIPPON-THE  SUNRISE  KINGDOM 
-JAPAN 

Through  a successful  war  with  Russia*  Japan 
has  won  her  position  as  one  of  the  influential  fac- 
tors in  the  world’s  advance.  Her  influence  is 
paramount  in  Eastern  Asia.  Since  the  close  of 
this  war,  the  people  of  Japan  have  become  more 
serious,  and  the -more  thoughtful  of  them  are  seek- 
ing some  source  ot  spiritual  power. 

The  leading  Buddhist  magazine  in  Japan  de- 
clares: “It  is  quite  manifest  that  our  religion  is  a 
religion  of  custom,  is  a religion  that  has  lost  its 
energy,  is  a religion  of  empty  ceremony,  is  a re- 
ligion of  the  worldly  man.  To  the  higher  crav- 
ings of  mankind,  this  religion  makes  no  response. 
It  is  a religion  only  in  name;  all  its  signifi- 
cance has  disappeared.  Even  the  various  Buddhist 
scholars  who  represent  diverse  sects,  who  are 
naturally  exp^ected  to  expound  religion  to  the 
world  in  a manner  that  shall  make  it  compre- 
hensible and  attractive,  entirely  neglect  their 
duties,  and  pass  their  days  in  pleasure  or  in  idle- 
ness.” 

In  Japan  there  are  yet  hundreds  of  towns  and 
smaller  cities  in  which  Christianity  has  so  little  hold 
that  there  are  neither  churches  nor  chapels. 
Buddish  temples  and  Shinto  shrines  are  about  as 
numerous  as  Protestant  Christians. 

There  are  about  10,000  Chinese  students  in 
the  schools  of  Japan.  Of  these  500  are  in  the 
military  academy.  Japanese  professors  teach  in 
the  university  of  Pelong,  and'have  charge  of  the 
military  academy  at  Wuchang.  They  are  drilling 
the  Chinese  army,  teaching  school  in  nearly  every 
province,  editing  many  newspapers,  preparing 
text-books,  and  helping  to  open  up  the  country 
of  China. 


CHRISTIANITY  IN  JAPAN 

Christians  have  thirteen  members,  besides  the 
speaker,  in  the  present  Diet,  and  among  these  are 
some  of  the  most  efficient  men  of  the  Empire. 
Three  out  of  every  hundred  of  the  officers  of  the 
army  and  a goodly  proportion  of  naval  officers 
are  known  to  be  Christians,  This  is  true  also  in 
the  universities  among  both  the  students  and  in- 
structors. Three  of  the  great  daily  newspapers  in 
Tokyo  and  the  most  successful  charitable  institu- 
tions of  the  country  are  largely  in  Christian  hands. 

The  splendid  work  done  by  the  Young  Men’s 
Christian  Association  among  soldiers,  together 
with  the  gift  by  the  Emperor  of  $5,000  for  that 
work,  the  sums  of  money  raised  by  Christians  for 
the  relief  of  widows  and  orphans,  and  the  great 
gifts  from  Christian  countries  toward  famine  relief 
since  the  close  of  the  Russo-Japanese  war,  have 
knocked  away  the  last  props  of  prejudice  inimic- 
al to  Christianity. 

Through  the  influence  of  the  missionaries,  the 
Courts  of  Japan  have  decided  against  the  re- 
tention of  girls  who  have  been  sold  by  their  fathers 
into  virtual  slavery,  and  more  than  20,000  have 
been  liberated  and  helped  to  a different  life. 

In  China  the  modern  government  college  is 
practically  inaccessible  to  Christian  influence. 
Through  the  religious  influence  pervading  Japan, 
Chinese  students  in  Japan  may  be  brought  into  the 
Christian  Church,  and  their  future  influence  be 
of  great  good  to  the  Chinese  people. 

The  Methodist  Mission  in  Japan  was  founded 
ji  in  1873.  At  the  close  of  1906,  we  had  79  mis- 
sionaries,  1 00  native  preachers,  1 62  other  native 
helpers,  6,382  communicants,  3,828  in  educa- 
tional  institutions,  and  8,259  scholars  in  Sunday 
^ . schools. 
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if  CHOSEN-THE  LAND  OF  MORNING 
CALM-KOREA 

The  Russo-Japanese  war  has  left  Korea  under 
Japanese  administration  and  control.  This  gives 
assurance  of  a stable  government,  and  the  end 
of  oppression  and  mismanagement  of  national 
afairs. 

Since  our  Mission  was  established  In  Korea 
in  1 885,  the  prejudices  and  antagonism  of  twelve 
millions  of  people,  3,000  years  deep  in  their 
heathenism,  have  been  conquered,  and  in  their 
place  friendly  relations  established. 

In  the  twenty  years  of  mission  work  in  Korea, 
a Christian  community  has  arisen  that  is  growing 
by  leaps  and  bounds.  There  are  nearly  seventy 
thousand  Protestant  Christians,  of  whom  about 
15,000  are  converts  gathered  under  Methodist 
leadership. 

According  to  Bishop  Harris  the  Korean  Chris- 
tians are  earnest  and  enthusiastic.  All  of  them  are 
witnesses — direct.  Each  one  tells  to  his  neighbor 
who  does  not  know  Christ  what  he  himself  has 
experienced. 

From  the  first  the  missionaries  representing  the 
various  Protestant  Churches  have  worked  together 
in  the  spirit  of  union  and  co-operation.  Mission 
, policies,  as  a rule,  have  been  projected  along  con- 
verging lines,  looking  eventually  to  the  founding 
of  one  Christian  Church  in  Korea. 

In  Korea  less  than  one  half  of  one  per  cent  of 
the  population  are  communicants  in  Protestant 
Churches.  The  effective  occupation  of  the  em- 
pire by  Christianity  is  yet  in  the  future.  Large 
sections  are  unreached  by  the  itinerating  evangel- 
ists; the  institutional  equipment  at  the  service  of 
the  missionaries  is  meager;  and  the  missionaries 
themselves  are  but  a handful  compared  with  the 
number  most  urgently  needed  at  the  present  time. 


SELF-HELP  IN  KOREA 

The  growth  in  self-support  has. been  phenome- 
na!. For  every  paid  helper  there  are  said  to  be 
fifty  volunteer  workers.  “Chapels  are  built,  all 
running  expenses  paid,  visitation  to  outlying 
classes  maintained,  and  Christian  literature  bought 
and  distributed  out  of  the  funds  of  the  native 
Church.” 

The  Korean  Christians  read  all  the  books  they 
can  get,  and  are  not  satisfied.  The  two  best 
selling  books  in  the  Empire  are  the  Bible  and  the 
hymn  book-  The  demand  for  schools,  like  the 
demand  for  literature,  is  far  greater  than  the 
supply. 

At  Kanghwa  we  have  a day  school  for  boys 
which,  though  organized  only  a year,  has  over 
200  boys.  It  is  held  in  what  was  formerly  a 
heathen  temple. 

Two  hundred  and  fifteen  women  recently  met 
in  Pyeng-Yang,  Korea,  for  a ten  days’  Bible  In- 
stitute. Some  of  them  had  walked  many  miles  to 
attend  the  meeting,  and  each  woman  paid  her 
own  expenses. 

Nine  years  ago  a Christian  Korean  farmer 
moved  from  a village  to  a market  town.  At  the 
end  of  a year  he  had  a congregation  of  thirty 
Christians.  Four  limes  these  people  have  erected 
chapels,  each  one  larger  than  the  last,  and  now 
a building  to  seat  500  is  being  completed.  The 
money  and  the  work  have  been  provided  entirely 
by  native  believers.  Once  or  twice  a year  a mis- 
sionary visits  the  church,  baptizing  converts. 

The  native  church  constantly  increases  in  its 
g^fts  for  self-support. 


WHAT  SMALL  SUMS  OF  MONEY 
WILL  DO 


In  Japan 

$ 1 5 will  care  for  an  orphan  one  year. 

$20  to  $40  will  give  a preparatory  student  one 
year’s  education. 

$30  to  $60  will  give  a college  student  one 
year’s  education. 

$60  to  $ 1 00  will  support  a native  pastor  one 
year.' 

$250  will  build  a chapel. 

$750  to  $1,500  will  build  a church. 

$1,500  will  build  a native  Mission  Home. 

In  Korea 

$1 5 to  $25  v/ill  enable  a preparatory  student 
to  remain  in  school  one  year, 

■ $30  to  $60  will  enable  a college  student  to  re- 
main in  school,  one  year. 

$40  to  $60  wiU  support  a pastor-teacher  one 
year. 

$60  to  $ 1 20  will  support  a native  pastor  one 
year. 

$250  will  build  a native  Mission  Home. 

$1 ,000  to  $8,000  will  build  a church. 
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